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CIVITA LAVINIA, THE SITE OF ANCIENT LANUVIUM 



Part II 1 



To visit the Villa Frediani one takes the road between the 
"Bernini" fountain and the church and convent of the Immac- 
ulate Conception; while ascending the hill one should notice 
three truncated fluted columns of peperino, possibly in situ 
but immured in modern masonry on the right of the road, and 
on the left, farther up, the ends of three parallel concrete walls, 
buried in the bank; at their bases is a strip of paving, probably 
belonging to the same road as that which I noted opposite 
the campo santo. The capacious residence and stables now 
belong to Signor Frediani, but were formerly called the 
Casa Dionigi, and still earlier the Casa Bonelli. They rest 
almost wholly upon ancient concrete bases; the windows com- 
mand wide views of mountain, plain and sea. The fagade of 
the dwelling-house has a marble inscription commemorating 
the visit in 1723 of James III Stuart, and Clementina, his wife, 
"Rex reginaque Britannorum." In the sitting room is a marble 
statuette of the bearded Hercules sitting wearily upon a rock 
over which his lion skin has been spread; the whole marble is 
about three feet high; it seems good work of the imperial age. 
The portico contains ancient colonnettes and capitals; a small 
strigillate sarcophagus, a roughly executed marble puteal with 
cupids and garlands in relief; a togate statue of an orator, 
natural size, having a countenance suggestive of the emperor 
Tiberius; and at each end some very pleasing Etruscan poly- 
chrome terra-cottas comprising bits of friezes with hawksbeak, 
palmette and meander patterns, also portions of statuettes. 
The inscriptions discovered in the past few decades at Civita 
Lavinia have been zealously reported for publication in the 
Notizie degli Scavi, but by way of exception there is in Sig. 

1 For Part I, see A J. A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 18-31. The notes signed "T. A." 
have been kindly supplied by Dr. Thomas Ashby. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 1§5 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XVIII (1914), No. 2. 
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Frediani's possession a tiny base of white polished marble, 
measuring 0.10 m.X 0.07X0.05, having upon its upper surface 
holes for the feet of a bronze statuette, where some of the solder- 
ing metal still sticks, and upon its front tlie accompanying 
inscription (Fig. 3) 1 which from its simplicity and its quaint 
lettering should be dated at least two centuries before Christ. 

The court is bounded on the 
south by an embankment wall, 
the concrete of which clearly 
shows the long high depressions 
left by the posts, which in 
ancient construction supported 
the planks of the wooden mould. 
The formal garden below, strewn 
with gray capitals and fluted 
columns, has at its lower end 
another large mass of concrete, 
visible on its east side to a height 
of two metres. The east or rear 
side of the main building con- 
tains concrete in three strata of 
differing materials, rising five or 
six metres above the ground and 
conserving in spots its brick 
facing. To the north, close by, 
is seen a low rectangular corner 
formed by walls of roughly set 
reticulate work; farther up in 
the olive orchard by the big 
rose garden near* the western 
road is another square of 
ancient concrete. Near this 
place there came to light in 
1826 a quantity of iron weapons, spears, swords, and utensils 
for domestic use, also the inscription 2 of the Augustan age, 
referring to Aulus Castricius; again in 1882 there was found in 
these grounds a rare dedicatory inscription to the Tempestates* 

1 Figs. 1 and 2 are in Part I. This inscription may perhaps be restored to 
read Iun ONI Am PILIA (=Ampelia). 

2 C.I.L. XIV, 2105. 3 C.I.L. XIV, 2093. 




Figure 3. — Early Dedicatory In- 
scription in the Villa Frediani 
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The estate continues across the road towards the northwest 
and here one finds the high ancient retaining-wall, displaying 
two varieties of the opus incerium, a coarser and a finer; it ex- 
tends southward for sixty metres, and at the lower extremity 
rather high up it is built of square stone blocks. Along the 
southern side of the terrace, incorporated into an olive mill 
(il montano) one may visit, by the light of a candle, two ancient 
rooms which once had vaulted ceilings and which show oblong 
panels of stucco, the outlines of which are actual depressions, 
as in the style prevalent in Pompeii prior to 100 B.C. Nibby's 
conjectures on the uses of these rooms are pure fantasy; but 
that the building served public rather than private purposes 
is proved by the finding here of the only inscription concerning 
Lanuvium that has ever been seen by scholars in its original 
position. 1 It was in the wall of a rectangular niche about eight 
feet square with a long seat, the rendez-vous, or more likely the 
donation of a certain body of the citizens, the Clodia Firma. 
Considerably to the north and farther back up the hillside is 
a high supporting wall of concrete from which the reticulate 
facing has nearly disappeared. Nibby calls it the highest of 
a series of three parallel supporting walls. It contains tall 
niches a metre and a half wide, capped by half domes, and is 
undoubtedly the ruin represented, in a far better state of preser- 
vation, by an engraving of Volpi. 2 

From the Villa Frediani we return to a point two thirds of 
the way down to the great fountain, and here turn to the right 
through a cross street, beside which extends for nine metres 
a rather thin ancient wall of opus incerium. One sees parts of 
mediaeval walls extending into the bank. The building seems 
to be the one referred to in earlier works as the house with 
porticos. We turn again to the right and ascend the hill of St. 
Laurence, noticing a large room of coarse reticulate walls which 
rises from the garden on the left. Entering the Villa Sforza 
and passing behind the conspicuous new residence, we find 
ourselves at once surrounded by the architecture of the imperial 
age, amid the most intricate and in some respects the most 
interesting remains which Lanuvium has thus far yielded. 
Their existence was unknown until the years 1884 to 1886 
when Lord Savile, then British ambassador to Italy, carried on 

^Cl.L. XIV, 2126, CVRiA CLODIA FIRMA. 

2 Volpi, Vet. Lai. V, p. 86. 
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extensive explorations here with the assistance of Mr. Pullan 
and Sig. Seratrice. The English diplomat, who was an intelli- 
gent and successful excavator, but not an archaeologist, was 
naturally more interested in getting out from the site objects 
of beauty than in leaving in position that which might serve 




Figure 4. — Looking Northward along the Front of the Portico 



in an ideal reconstruction. No plan of the numerous buildings- 
and porticos, no adequate description of the excavations, not 
even a complete list of the artistic treasures acquired was pub* 
lished. 1 Lord Savile believed that he was excavating a Roman 

1 For desultory allusions to the site cf . Not. Scav. 1884, p. 159, 239. 1885, 
p. 192. 1886, p. 26. 1889, p. 47. 1890, p. 218. 1891, p. 253. 1892, p. 
235. 1895, 46. Mel. Arch. Hist. XVIII. p. 27. Archaeologia, 1886, Vol. 49, 
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villa of the imperial age. He speaks of a series of chambers 
with mosaic pavements surrounded by porticos, and is particu- 
larly impressed with the number of pipes, reservoirs and drains 
which came to light. Somewhere upon the hill there was found 
a building of the republican period, quadrate construction 
with twelve courses intact, the walls of which were respectively 
15 and 7 yards in length. Near this there came to light an 
ancient road 35 m. long but reported as only 1.80 m. in width, 




Figure 5. — The Northern End of the Restored Part of the Portico 



which was supposed to have led up to some temple or citadel. 
Along the west side of the hill the reticulate portico was discov- 
ered to a length of 314 feet, and the excavators believed that it 
originally extended also along the north side. For a space of 
83 feet it was restored by Sig. Seratrice, on ancient traces 
and mostly with ancient material, to a height of 15 feet, 2 inches, 
exclusive of the parapet (Figs. 4 and 5). 

p. 367. 1893, Vol. 53, p. 152. Journal of British and American Archaeological 
Society of Rome I, pp. 13, 84, 112, 213. More useful are the photographs 
of Moscioni, many of which, taken on this spot, are entitled "Scavi di Nemi"\ 
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The artistic finds were numerous and interesting, comprising 
inter alia the following: 

Portions of seven fine horses of Parian marble and of Greek 
workmanship, believed to have belonged to a quadriga and 
equestrian statues, as there were found the spoke of a chariot 
wheel and fragments of a rider. 




Figure 6. — Marble Treasures from Lanuvium as Formerly Displayed 
at the British Embassy in Rome 

Five torsos of soldiers wearing the corselet and armed with 
the short sword. 

A figure in tunic and mantle supposed to be a charioteer, 
work of the first or second century a.d. 

A water nymph, "the lower part of whose figure is encircled 
with rippling waves, admirably rendered in the marble." 

A colossal head, called that of Juno, 0.35 m. high, with the 
hair descending in wavy masses on each side and covering the 
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upper half of each ear. This beautiful head, with those of 
three horses, was admired twenty-five years ago in the stairway 
of the British embassy at Rome (Fig. 6). 

Many coins, brooches and figurines. 

Terra cotta facings of an Etruscan temple of the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ. 

These last are the most exquisite as well as the most ancient 
of all the finds. Lord Savile considered them Greek work of 
the ninth century which could lend credence to the tradition 
of the foundation of Lanuvium by Greeks (Diomede) 1 returning 
from the capture of Troy. They consist of ornamental plaques 
from the architrave, palmette friezes, and numerous polychro- 
matic antifixes, mostly representing a life-sized female face 
in a high, rounding frame, but in certain cases portraying a 
group, such as Artemis with two lions, or a satyr and a maenad 
with a panther. From the plaques the temple would appear 
to be the oldest of all which have been discovered in central 
Italy. 2 The red and black palmettes, adorned with a white 
border, are in a very ancient style and resemble those of the 
temple of Samos. The masks are from an age less remote, but 
certainly as old as the sixth century. If the plaques and masks 
came from the same temple, we may suppose that the masks, 
being at once more exposed and more prominently seen, were 
replaced by new ones at the later period. These decorations 
betray strong Ionian influence and possess a singularly delicate 
beauty. 3 

With the exception of an antifix now in the museo di Villa 
Giulia these finds seem to have been taken to England. A 
portion of the ancient temple, with its revetment of bright 
terra-cotta has been conjecturally restored for the Etruscan 
room of the British Museum. To the same institution were 
donated five fragments of horses, the torso in a tunic, and one 
of the torsos in armor. 4 It would be a pleasure to learn the 

1 Appian, Bell. civ. II, 20. 

2 L. Fenger, Le temple etrusco-latin de Vltalie centrale (Copenhague, 1909), p. 
15. 

8 For illustrations cf . Not. Scav. 1895, p. 46. Walters, Hist, of Arte. Pottery 
(London, 1905), vol. I, p. 100. Tomassetti, Camp. Rom. vol. I, pp. 31, 32. 
Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 1893, p. 217. 

4 Smith, Cat. of Sculpt., Gr. and Rom. Antiq. in the Br. Mus. (London, 1904), 
Vol. Ill, p. 103, Nos. 1749-1751. 
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disposition of the Juno, of a Jupiter barely mentioned among 
the finds, and of the nymph rising from the rippling waves. 1 

The site of these excavations has, in late years, been neglected 
and the remains are rapidly deteriorating. In view of their 
importance and of their present neglected state, I have made 
a plan (Fig. 7) of what I could see in the grassy season and 
will add a brief description. 
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Figure 7. — Plan of the Principal Remains on Colle San Lorenzo 



We seem to be standing in a quadriporticus, the northern 
side of which is a thin wall of regular reticulate work 26 m. 
in length, containing a door, and ornamented with six engaged 
columns averaging about 4.80 m. apart; the line along the west 
side, however, is preserved to a length of only 14 m. and consists 
of heavy rectangular piers (concrete faced with small tufa blocks), 
having similar engaged reticulate columns. The corner pier 
presents a right angle, into which two engaged columns are 

1 Possibly at Nottingham? 
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clustered. Behind, to the north, at intervals of 5 m. and parallel 
with the portico, are two terrace-walls, the concrete of which 
is sparsely set with large irregular facing blocks (opus incertum). 
The interval between the lower two walls was once divided 
into rooms. Here at the west portion the cement pavement is 
in place; at the east there may be seen in the earth a metre 
above the pavement bits of red stucco and small black and 
white cubes of a tessellated pavement, with fragments of pottery 




Figure 8. — Stone Wall of the Tempietto 



and glass. Farther to the east, not orientated with the quadri- 
porticus, 1 there is a structure, 10 m. x 6 m., built of large rec- 
tilinear blocks of gray peperino set in thin layers of cement. 
Five courses stand in place, leaving a finished upper surface 
2.20 m. high (Fig. 8). The blocks show small holes for the 
hoisting tongs, especially in the uppermost course. The end 
of the structure facing south is incomplete, and the contour of 
the ground indicates that here were steps for the approach. 

1 It is convenient to use the term quadriporticus, but there is no real proof 
that the portico extended along the east and south sides of the open space. 
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The present appearance of the ruin suggests a small temple, 
facing south and overlooking the plateau now occupied by 
the town, and it is commonly called the tempietto. 1 Parts of 
an ancient paved street have been seen along its sides, both 
to the east and to the south. The ground behind and higher 
looks as if other ancient structures might lie not far beneath 
its surface. 2 




Figure 9. — Door and Window in the Reticulate Wall of the Portico 



1 1 have been led, however, to suspect, from a hardly visible wall behind 
the tempietto and in the same orientation, built of concrete on the right and of 
heavy blocks on the left, that this building is the one shown, cleared of earth, 
with wide steps leading down past its end, in the photograph No. 20229 of 
Moscioni, marked " Scavi net lago di Nemi" ! If so it is a terrace of a much 
larger structure, and not a temple of the ordinary form. "There are some 
more small rooms (recently cleared) behind the tempietto, with concrete 
walls and fine black and white mosaic pavements." T. A. 

2 1 found no building like that unearthed in 1885 (Not. Scav. 1885, p. 192), 
partly quadrate and partly reticulate, which may be the same as the one 
which Lord Savile called a "bath." It has probably been again covered with 
earth. 
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Going west from the quadriporticus we come first to a passage 
3.70 m. in width, which was doubtless once vaulted, as the piers 
along the sides measure over a metre each way. Beyond is a 
series of five rooms, averaging 4 m.X5 m. in dimension, bounded 
on the east by a long, thick outside wall. Each room, except 
the centre one, has a very narrow splayed window at a height 
sufficient to prevent the passer-by from looking in. The central 
room has a door (Fig. 9) that plainly shows its method of con- 
struction; the concrete above the opening rested upon a thick 
wooden lintel which has left its unmistakable imprint in the 
cement; then to avoid excessive strain upon this horizontal 
line, a wide relieving arch was built in the wall above. The 
spaces left by similar wooden lintels can be seen above the 
little windows. The thick outside wall shows patches of stucco 
upon its reticulate facing, and, in some of the rooms toward 
the north, rectangular cuttings for the floor beams of an upper 
story can be seen. Beyond the north end of the passage is a 
triangular space and a stucco-lined reservoir at a distinctly 
higher level than the floor of the rooms. The back wall of this 
space is of opus incertum but of much better construction than 
the northernmost of the three terrace-walls, which it meets at 
an angle of about thirty degrees. It contains an arched opening 
leading to interior vaults, largely of modern reconstruction, 
from which an ancient tunnel (cuniculus) leads back into the 
native tufa. Within the vault there lies the marble capital of 
a pilaster; without, on the bank, I noticed a large piece of a 
peperino moulding. 

Nearby begins the restored portion of the long west portico, 
that originally extended from a point not far from the new white 
residence 314 feet due northward to a point in the vineyards 
where the farthest traces were found. As restored (probably 
for the most part correctly) the ambulatory is 3.20 m. wide; 
along the west or open side the modern roof rests upon an arcade 
having piers (0.90 m.X0.75 m.) of small stone blocks to which 
on the outside slender engaged columns are attached. These, like 
those of the quadriporticus, are of fine reticulate work varied 
by four narrow bands of flat bricks; they have Tuscan capitals 
of peperino and support two mouldings above of the same stone, 
separated by a narrow horizontal strip of reticulate. Opposite 
each of the piers of the arcade, 3.60 m. to the west, is a ponderous 
stone post rising only a few inches above the surface, having 
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a square hole in the top, possibly for a trellis pole but more likely 
for a herm. Nearby is an ancient pit, the use of which is unknown, 
and north of it a very deep well. The restored portion ends at 
an ancient cross wall containing an arched door. The quasi- 
reticulate embankment wall, which forms the inner side of the 
ambulatory, has suffered a breach at the mouth of a tunnel- 
drain cut in the solid tufa, and just beyond was perforated by a 
door opening upon a steep flight of twenty-eight steps (see 
Fig. 5). At the nineteenth step, on a level with the roof of the 
portico as restored, there is a door to the north, but no landing 
to interrupt the steps. 

The upper level, that is, the ground extending back from the 
roof of the portico, shows nothing of interest in the immediate 
vicinity of the stairs. Thirty-eight metres to the north are two 
long walls, separated by a deep channel, running across the hill 
east to west for thirty-seven metres. The rear wall, of reticulate, 
supports the higher land behind it; a series of vaults below 
and a large pipe about half way up suggest that it belonged to 
a long fountain (nymphaeum), and today the channel always 
has considerable water. At the centre of the wall stands a small 
mediaeval tower built of stone blocks, probably a record of some 
building 1 belonging to the friars of St. Lawrence, who owned 
this locality for centuries though I have found no good evidence 
that they founded a monastery here. 

To the east, across the road, in the Minelli vineyard, which 
crowns the summit of the hill, I observed under a small tool- 
house a round concrete foundation having a cement lining as 
if for a water basin, and from its two embankment walls, one 
of reticulate running southeast by east twenty-three metres to 
the declivity, the other at right angles toward the south, of opus 
incertum, visible for 10 m. to a height of 3 m. In this vineyard, 
a quarter of a century ago, there was uncovered and 
again buried a huge rectangular enclosure, 2 30 m. north to 
south and 7 m. east to west, built of rectangular blocks left 
rough on the interior; this was called the arx Lanuvina by 
certain Italian scholars of that day, but neither its shape nor 
its position seem right for a military stronghold. 3 The fact that 

1 A. Galieti, "II Castello di Civita Lavinia" (in Archivio della R. Societa 
Romana di Storia P atria, 1909), pp. 27 ff. 

» Not. Scav. 1884, p. 159. 

3 "There is, however, no doubt in my mind that the ancient arx stood on 
the summit of this hill." T. A, 
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the inner sides of the block were left rough suggests that the 
enclosure, filled with earth, may have formed an elevated terrace 
upon which the temple of Juno stood. 

If we return down the road, we notice ancient street paving 
in position not far from the tempietto, while on our right massive 
peperino blocks from some important structure of an early- 
period protrude from the high modern embankment. To our 
left and well above the road is the Baccarini vineyard, where 
in the course of agricultural operations, parts of an imposing 
stone structure have been seen. The inscriptions of Juno 
Sospita have been found largely on the land just below this 
little plateau. 1 The archaic terra cottas were found upon the 
land lower down and to the west. Hence it seems reasonable 
to suppose that upon this commanding site the savior goddess 
was enshrined. 2 This ground has never been excavated; Lord 
Savile wished to purchase it but did not succeed; it is now 
said to be available and might after a moderate expenditure 
yield highly important information. 

As to the original plan and uses of the porticos behind the 
Sforza residence, one cannot hazard assertions. The terra 
cottas and the inscriptions support the view that here we are 
in close proximity to the sacred enclosure of Juno. I find it 
hard to suppose that an extensive private villa occupied so 
large a part of a hill which was sacred to Juno from remote 
antiquity. Especially if we suppose that the sacred grove 
descended to the west we shall not look for a private domain 
of the second century cutting off the ancient shrine from the 
grove devoted to the same worship. 3 Furthermore the abun- 
dance of statuary discovered here, and its character, colossal or 
monumental (quadriga, Juno, Jupiter, soldiers), seem consistent 
rather with a public domain. A fragmentary inscription con- 
taining the name of Juno, found in the locality in 1892, expressly 

1 One of them, C.I.L. XIV, 2088, expressly mentions a costly statue of the 
goddess. 

2 Westphal was inclined to locate the temple at a spot west of the town 
where a century ago high walls were standing in a certain vineyard. Gell 
suggested the building just south of the town walls. Nibby returned, correctly, 
to the opinion of Volpi and placed the temple somewhere on the heights to 
the north. 

3 The language of Livy (8, 14) aedes lucusgue Sospitae Iunonis indicates 
a certain unity. 
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mentions a portico or porticos 1 and the name porticos of Juno 
might be given tentatively to the existing remains; the rooms 
of nearly uniform size may or may not be the sleeping places 
mentioned by Varro. 2 If incubation was practiced in connection 
with the worship here, this spot, which contains numerous 
subterranean tunnels 3 cut in the native tufa, would lend itself 
readily to priestly imposture. 

1 NoL Scav. 1892, p. 235. . . . IER-ROC . . . PORTICV .... IVN— 

2 Varro, L. Lat. 5, 162. cubiculum suggests incubation, but perhaps 
merely designates the sleeping rooms of the temple priests. 

3 Not wholly ancient to be sure; one is still worked as a pozzolana quarry. 

(To be continued.) 

Guy Blandin Colburn. 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 



